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THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
{ NovEMreER 11, 1836— Marcu 19, 1907. ] 


These personal tributes to the memory of 
Mr. Aldrich have been written at the request 
of the editor of THE WRITER : — 

You have done just the right thing in giv- 
ing us of the “ Old Line” a chance to speak 
of our dear friend Aldrich. For however 
much you youngsters have prized him and 
loved him in these later years, we can go 
back, even to those earliest days, when his 
pen was as light as it ever was, and his 
humor, his pleasantry, and his wit charmed 
us. 

I do not mean that yours is a Boston 
Symposium. It is not long since I met a 
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friend from a region beyond La Salle’s ad- 
ventures, who told me that he had been sit- 
ting for hours on a bench in our Public 
Garden reading Aldrich’s poems again and 
again, with a happy feeling because he was 
reading them in the city where they were 
written. As I write now, I have been think- 
ing of friends in Seattle, and Tacoma, and 
Spokane who will be glad to have these 
words carry them back into the ’fifties and 
*sixties of the last century. 

You youngsters have your very pleasant 
clubs of one kind and another, but you do 
not get together brighter men than laughed 
and talked with each other in the Old Cor- 
ner Bookstore ( now in School street ), and 
afterward in Hamilton place, where Freeman 
Clarke, Dr. Holmes, James Lowell, James T. 
Fields, and perhaps Mrs. Fields, and Celia 
Thaxter happened on each other by pure 
accident, with Aldrich sitting one side of the 
room, called upon by everybody for sym- 
pathy or for some recollection, or because 
some one wanted to thank him for some- 
thing. I write these words recollecting a 
forenoon when I had caught Holmes for a 
moment and wanted to astonish him by a 
coincidence. Holmes was crazy about coin- 
cidences. So am J. I said to him that I 
had to tell him of a coincidence which beat 
any he had ever heard of. He said in reply 
that I had canght him at just the right mo- 
ment, for he had a coincidence which would 
extinguish mine forever. Of course, I was 
not going to be extinguished so. Freeman 
Clarke was present. We agreed that we 
would have an eclogue of coincidences. 
Clarke was to be the judge. I told my story, 
which is remarkable ; Holmes told his, which 
he thought more remarkabie. Clarke was 
about to pronounce, when Aldrich said it was 
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hardly his business to interfere, but he had 
a story more remarkable than either of us, 
and indeed Clarke awarded the prize to him. 

But I did not begin to write with a view 
to telling stories. I do want to say that 
everybody was glad if by any accident Ald- 
rich was in a circle, whether it were a com- 
pany of five or fifty. I think any one would 
say of his books that his readers all love 
him, that their association with him is not the 
association simply with a man of letters, but 
the association with one whom you honor 
and know more intimately. 


Epwarp E. HAte. 





Whoever tries to comply with Tue 
WriteEr’s request for a “ brief appreciation” 
of Mr. Aldrich will wonder how, to pack 
“infinite riches in a little room,” — how to 
celebrate the true gifts of the poet and also 
the sweetness, courtesy, and loveliness of 
spirit in the man. Even to those of us who 
knew him only a little, his great kindness 
made him seem generously accessible, and 
acquaintance with him took on the rich hue 
of friendship. It is true, therefore, that very 
many, mourning the poet, suffer, also, great 
personal loss through the vanishing of that 
delicate and sympathetic intelligence, and 
must view even the lustre of his work sadly, 
through the aching sense that he will “ walk 
with us no more.” Atice Brown. 





He was essentially an artist, and an ex- 
quisite miniature artist, unequalled in the 
delicacy and precision of his touch. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





I scarcely have the heart, so soon, to write 
the paragraph you desire. Nor is it easy to 
put Aldrich’s genius, and a personality such 
as his, into an epigram. Only himself could 
have done something like that, for one 
worthy of his grace and insight. 

Two things, however, I have a wish to 
say. Call to mind that he belonged to a 
nineteenth-century generation, and to a 
group whose brotherhood had not the trick 
(nor cared to have it) of promoting their 
advancement by aught save the quality of 
what they wrote unaffectedly and put forth 
with self-respect. In spite of this, it is 


strange that in the case of a native poet, 
and even in this age of literary blazonry — 
I can give it no apter name —it should re- 
quire his death to make his countrymen re- 
flect that in art, melody, feeling, his ex- 
quisite lyrics were unsurpassed by any poet 
of his kind at home or abroad, and that they 
were arranged by him not long before his 
death, and left in perfection as his contribu- 
tion to American song. 
EpmMuND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 





The death of Thomas Bailey Aldrich re- 
moves from the world of letters one who 
held in it a place of high and deserved es- 
teem. Much of what he has written will live. 
He had a very refined vein, both of humor 
and of pathos, and was a master both in 
prose and in verse. 


Jutta Warp Howe. 





Aldrich was a poet from boyhood, and a 
poet to the last — his verse deepening in tone 
with the years. He held his art in honor, 
and never lowered his artistic standards for 
himself or for others. I believe that his 
poetry will be more widely known and more 
justly appreciated ten years from now. 


R. W. GILpER. 


March«<8, 1907. 





He was one of our true poets ; and “the 
name is royal.” Who is there to replace the 
silent note ? 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD. 





Mr. Aldrich seems to me admirable pri- 
marily for the perfection of his art. Ina 
country where too much is written and too 
little attention is paid to the manner of the 
writing, Mr. Aldrich is a model to be studied 
as well as an artist to be enjoyed. 

LyMAN ABBOTT. 





I have always considered Mr. Aldrich to 
be the most perfect artist in words that 
American literature has to show. The great 
nineteenth-century poet was Alfred Tenny- 
son. But Tennyson sometimes tripped, or 
fell below his normal altitude. This Aldrich 
never did. His poems were never faulty, 
and yet were never mere mechanism. He 
formed his style before it became the fashion 
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to play with poetic pyrotechnics, or tricks ; 
or, to be obscure, and consequently to be 
hailed as magnificent. Every poem he wrote 
had a clear message, and said something. 
He proffered no puzzles. 

Even his prose was pellucid and poetic. 
In “ Marjorie Daw” he gave us a story that 
is either a new type, or a rare one carried 
to supreme eminence. He possessed, too, 
the gift of reticence, which finally made any- 
thing that he offered in a literary way the 
mark of a notable event. 


Joe, BENTON. 
Povcuxkerpsig, N. Y., March 27, 1907. 





While Mr. Aldrich can hardly be expected 
to maintain the rank among poets of all 
time which his delighted readers were in- 
clined to give him among contemporary 
poets, he will yet hold a respectable place 
among American poets, and will be read and 
remembered as a prose-writer of remarkable 
poise and finish. Genial and graceful, his 
topics seemed to bring their own style with 
them, and he produced without apparent 
effort effects that many authors strive and 
struggle to attain. F. B. SANBORN. 

Concorn, Mass., March 23. 





It is difficult to put into a few brief lines 
one’s appreciation of a man like T. B. Ald- 
rich — an all-round man. 

He was 2 poet whose charm must give 
him place among the immortals. One has 
only to read “The Story of a Bad Boy” to 
recognize him as a master in the art of story 
telling. 

He was, moreover, what authors are not 
always —a man among men. All who knew 
him loved him. 

“His life was gentle, and the elements 


So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world : ‘ This was a man !’” 


Lovuts—E CHANDLER MOULTON. 





Those who have fallen asleep care little 
what this petty world thinks of them. Fame 
is the final test of what the living are, rather 
than of what the dead were. Fame is the 
touchstone of our ideals and of our thought. 

Mr. Aldrich was by nature a poet. His 
stories were of him. His poetry was in him. 
He was not the major poet —the skylark — 
of his day ; nor was he merely a minor poet 


—the robin—of the literary field. He 
soared lower than the one and higher than 
the other. Therefore he was apprehended 
by the finer natures and comprehended by 
the average ones. 

He leaves behind him love, and takes with 
him a spirit that will attain its highest flights 
under a divine stimulus, which possibly he 
needed upon earth. 

Hersert D. Warp. 


The Army and Navy Club, 
Wasuincton, D. C., March 23, 1907. 





To wish the poems of Mr. Aldrich, with 
their grace and charm of polish, had more 
of strength and of human sympathy is as idle, 
as unreasoning as it would be to wish the 
delicate birch were the wide-boughed oak. 

May his “Nocturne” of the rose that 
“dared to climb”; his “Pepita” by the 
“slim Giralda tower”; his “ Fredericks- 
burg” with its echo of battle; and many 
another of his exquisite songs and fancies, 
float down the years to delight new genera- 
tions ! Epna DEAN PRoOcTOR. 





Mr. Aldrich’s death affects many indi- 
viduals, — even many who never met him, — 
as a personal grief; especially his fellow- 
writers, who, more than lay readers, could 
appreciate the careful labor and exquisite 
finish which he bestowed on his work. The 
charm of his poetry always suggested to me 
the beautiful purple flower in the middle of 
the umbel of the plant known to children as 
“Queen Anne’s Lace,” — which no careless 
person sees, because it is so dainty; but 
which, placed under the glass (of kindred 
feeling and trained perception ) reveals itself 
as symmetrical and lovely as a lily. 

ELIZABETH AKERS. 





Mr. Aldrich can in the matter of style have 
but two possible rivals among American 
writers : Poe and Hawthorne. The instinct 
for careful workmanship was so much a part 
of him that even in the firstlings of his muse, 
crude as firstlings must always be, are to be 
found felicities of touch and a constant 
growth in sensitiveness to the values and to 
the color of language. He preached no 
great or novel philosophy, but he did illu- 
mine every page with persuasive humor ; 
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and he was always more exacting with him- 
self than with another. He has left no 
monuments of bronze or marble, it may be ; 
but, for exquisitely-cut intaglios he remains 
unapproached. ARLO BaTEs. 


A good poet, a prose writer of very rare 
distinction, and an ‘inspired editor, Mr. Ald- 
rich filled a place in American letters which 
can never be too clearly understood, nor too 
highly appreciated. AGNES REPPLIER. 





In the disappearance of Mr. Aldrich from 
the field of imaginative literary production in 
prose and verse, there is lost one the largest 
or lightest emanations of whose genius are 
wholly free from reminder of other writers. 
His quality is as unique as that of any poet 
or fictionist of his generation. With a sur- 
passing richness yet exquisiteness of art he 
joined a radiance and buoyancy of wit beau- 
tifully distinguished by a virile genuineness 
and the poise and dignity of a complete so- 
cial culture. He will hold his place always, 
and it is among the highest in American lit- 


erature. G. W. CaBLe. 
“ Tarryawhile,” 
NorRTHAMPTON, Mass., 19°07. 


We miss Thomas Bailey Aldrich for many 
reasons. The chief loss to me is his ability 
to do two hard things, rare of accomplish- 
ment these days, namely,—to write verse 
simply and at the same time so skilfully as 
to hide his art. Joun Vance CHENEY. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


Men celebrate with pomp and pride 
A Cromwell or a Wellington, 
And venerate who, self-denied, 
Earth’s moral victories have won ; 
Rut through the all-remembering years, 
Men love who give them smiles and tears. 


The voice that charmed them may grow still, 
The poet cease to weave his spell, — 
Ascended to the skyey hill 
Remote where the immortals dwell, — 
But Time to memory more endears 
Who gave them smiles and gave them tears ! 
FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 





While the flawless excellence of Mr. Ald- 
rich’s verse makes strong appeal to me, I 
think of him oftenest as the judicious guide 
of long ago into the best in contemporary 


English literature. When I was a boy Mr. 
Aldrich was then editing Every Saturday, a 
weekly made up of selections from English 
periodicals. The only other periodical which 
I saw regularly in those days was the At- 
lantic Monthly, and upon these two my lit- 
erary education was mainly based. Week 
by week Mr. Aldrich’s admirably-edited 
magazine came to my hands, affording me 
an outlook upon the English literature of the 
time that I could never have gained else- 
where, for even had Littell’s Living Age 
been accessible to me then, it had not the 
“go” and fresh atmosphere of Every Satur- 
day. The latter enabled me, a boy just 
entering my teens, to realize what the Eng- 
lish literary world was then doing, it gave 
me a standard of literary comparison, and it 
made the names of English writers of the 
day as familiar to me as those of my com- 
panions at school. Mr. Aldrich’s connection 
with Every Saturday has had only the brief- 
est mention in sketches of his career, but to 
me it was all-important, and by one person, 
at least, it is recalled with the sincerest 
gratitude. Oscar Fay ADAMS. 
Boston, March 22, 1997. 







My feeling of affectionate admiration for 
Mr. Aldrich and his work was expressed in 
these verses, which I contributed to Put- 
nam’s Monthly for last November : — 


TO THOMAS BAILEY ALPRICH. 
(On His Seventieth Birthday, November 11, 1906.) 
Chroughovt thy spring, — ah, hale and happy time 
Of the inviolate vision void of cloud !— 
And through the summer passion of thy prime, 
Thy lips to song were vowed. 
Now that the autumn neareth, and thy voice 
Is mvte within the temple halls of Art, 
A something whispers that thy vernal choice 
Faamors still thy heart. 
There runs a gathering rumor.through the air 
Of strange gods harbored in the Muse’s stead, 
That she, the deathless and forever fair, 
Walks with averted head. 
Hail thou, akin to that immortal band, 
Whom Age can touch not with his fingers frore! 
Take thou thy lute within thy charméd hand, 
And smite the strings once more ! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
Asnury Park, N. J., March 25, 1907. 





‘ 


You ask me for an “appreciation” of Mr. 
Aldrich. He does not need it. Did he not 
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himself tell us, less than a month ago, that 
“They do not die who leave their thought 
Imprinted on some deathless page”? But 
let us not try to settle his place in literature 
to-day. We love him too well. We are too 
close and near. The Lord of the Castle is 
Time ; and when the Master summons his 
knights to the banquet hall, he will beckon 
whomsoever he will to the seat at his right 
hand. 

Mr. Aldrich never magnified himself, but 
he magnified his office. Art for art’s sake 
only did not appeal to him greatly. His 
nature was too glowing, too vital, for that. 
But who among his compeers held a surer 
chisel, a more exquisite brush ? The statue 
was not simply hewn from the block. It was 
rounded and perfected to the last degree. 
The canvas glowed with warmth, and light, 
and color. The lapidary did not leave his 
task till the diamond shone like the sun. 
The exquisite perfection of his work some- 
times blinded the eyes of captious critics to 
its underlying strength and power. Ah, 
when shall we look upon his like again ! 
Jurta C. R. Dorr. 





Aldrich is sure of a place in our native let- 
ters. He is an exquisite artist, both in prose 
and verse, and time therefore cannot kill his 
work. “Marjory Daw” and “The Story 
of a Bad Boy” are classics, each in its kind ; 
and poems like “ The Ballad of Baby Bell,” 
“Identity.” “Unguarded Gates,” “ Elm- 
wood,” and a dozen others, representing a 
wide range of human interest, are permanent 
contributions, I believe, to the American 
anthology. The statement sometimes made 
that Aldrich wrote graceful things, working 
merely on miniatures and devoting his talent 
to superficial polish, is quite unjust. He 
said many a deep, vital thing in a light, 
charming way — which is very different from 
saying light things. His reputation will gain, 
rather than lose, in the passing of time. 

RICHARD BURTON. 





With Aldrich goes our most cunning 
artificer in verse —a poet whose work is 
alive with Gallic grace and Saxon conscience. 
He stands pre-eminently for beauty — for the 
airy grace of the swaying bough. His poesy 
is the rose of poesy, giving to the world the 





delicate color and form of loveliness. We 
need not quarrel that the rose is not the 
corn that gives the bread of life—not the 
oak that pillars the roof or planks the road. 
It is enough that it be the perfect rose. A 
bower of roses may make a needed shelter 
against the noonday sun ; beauty is a use. 
In poesy he has run the muse’s gamut 
from quatrain to drama, and always touches 
his every work with distinction and a glad 
sincerity. In his prose sketches or his 
stories there are always limpidity, lightness, 
easy invention. In the short story he is at 
his liveliest and loveliest. ‘“ Marjory Daw,” 
a tricksy, Pucksy classic woven of gossamer 
and moonshine, is a tale whose invincible 
youngness and surprise will decree it a place 
in the Gesta Romanorum of the oncoming 
centuries. Epwin MARKHAM. 





Just as a garden-close is sweeter for the 
roses that grow within it, so is this world 
the brighter and happier for the life of Ald- 
rich, and for his work. As was said of Addi- 
son by Thackeray, so may it be said of Ald- 
rich, that “Jlis was a wit that makes us 
laugh, and leaves us. good and happy” ; his 
“was a life prosperous and beautiful, a caltn 
death, an immense fame and affection after- 
ward for his happy and spotless name.” 

Joun KeNpDRICK BANGs. 





Thomas Bailey Aldrich was a_ literary 
cameo-cutter, dealing with consummate art 
with precious material. His output was com- 
paratively small. No one ever charged him 
with over-production. Personally, he was a 
most stimulating and fascinating companion. 
With no evidence of effort or straining for 
effect, his speech flashed with epigrams and 
spontaneous witticisms. A Boswell would 
have easily collected a bookful of them. He 
reached the Psalmist’s age-limit, having en- 
joved a half-century of fame and success. 
No one ever had warmer friends or more 
ardent admirers. He contributed greatly to 
the glory of American letters; much that 
he left will endure. Nothing that he left is 
unworthy of him. 

NaTHAN HaskKELt DOLE. 





Mr. Aldrich’s poetry is distinguished for 
exquisite finish, He was never content to 
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express his thought until he could express 
it in the best possible manner. It would be 
a bold man who would attempt to improve 
upon the utterance of any given thought ex- 
pressed by Mr. Aldrich. Perhaps Aldrich 
was really greater as a humorist than in any 
other capacity, if he had only “let himself 
out.” Indeed, the fact that he did not “let 
himself out ” was his most serious limitation. 
The extreme fastidiousness of his style, his 
love of elaboration and perfection sometimes 
restrained his native spontaneity. He would 
sometimes have written better if he had not 
tried to write so well. 
Sam WALTER Foss. 


Many have a certain creed, as poet, to 
which their achieved work seems but imper- 
fectly to conform. With our Prince of 
Poets, who has just left us, creed and per- 
formance were completely one. He has at- 
tained the desire so deliciously expressed in 
his own words :— 


“I would be the Lyric 
Ever on the lip, 
Rather than the Epic 
Memory lets slip.” 

He has himself cut marvelous “ Intaglios ” 
of brief verse, each one of which has its own 
exquisite value :— 

“ This, for the skill with which ’tis wrought, 

That, for the pathos of its thought.” 

One article of his credo, more than all the 
rest, has our poet exemplified ( and be it our 
watchword still ) :— 

“OO Wondersmith,. O worker in sublime 

And Heaven-sent dreams, let art be all in all ; 

Build as thou wilt, unspriled by praise or blame.” 

There is even a sweet and delicate aus- 
terity in the monition of his muse :— 

* Put 


most of all, beware of those who come to 


praise.” 
Epitu M. THomas. 


The delicacy of his poetic fancy, the finish 
of his workmanship, and the charm of his wit 
should give him a permanent place among 
the distinguished writers of America. 

Ropert GRANT. 


Possibly 
painter ; 


Mr. Aldrich was a miniature 
but his miniatures were informed 
with the largest and deepest spirit of 
humanity. His exquisite art gave one a 
poignant pleasure such as a perfect flower, 


a perfect jewel may give ; but it was not his 
flawless technique that touched his country- 
men’s hearts and made them forgive and for- 
get his academic perfection ; it was his wis- 
dom, his sympathy, his whimsical humor, his 
essential manliness. He saw far and he saw 
deeply, but he never wrapped the solemn 
garments of the sage about him ; he was to 
the end a youth, and his light grace of phrase 
—and of feeling —never was coarsened or 
darkened by age. Ah, how we shall miss 
him ! OctTAvE THANET. 


T. B. ALDRICH. 


Herrick in him: and in him Lovelace, too, 
And Shakspere’s lyric soul, migrated, grew 
Rapt wings, and here, both lark and nightingale, 
Melodious made Song’s flowery intervale. 


Mapison CAWEIN. 
Lowrsvitte, Ky., March 30, 1907. 


Aldrich has a line which must have been 

written with an eye upon himself : — 
** Enamored architect of airy rhyme.” 

With the exception of Poe, he is the most 
artistic of our poets, and some of his lyrics 
are even more exquisite than anything Poe 
ever wrote. So delicate, so dainty, so fe- 
licitous, and so finely turned, some of his 
shorter poems seem to me to reach the per- 
fection of poetic art. 


Joun Burrovucnas. 
Atrantic City, N. J., March 29. 


THOMAS PAILEY ALDRICH. 
He sang of roses, and the rose became 
Within the magic of his written word 
A miracle of ecstasy and flame. 
He sang of music, and one straightway heard 
The vibrant forests in a dawn of Spring 
Wherein the young Pan mocked some waking bird. 
He sang of love, and in men’s hearts again 
Tripped back the first Belovéd, and the thrill 
Of youth’s first passion and exultant pain. 
What sweeter note may sound now he is still ? 
Seeing within his song all music lived, 
As all Spring lies within one daffodil. 

THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


I never had the good fortune to meet Mr. 
Aldrich ; and it has happened that I have 
never read any of his prose. Years ago, far 
away here in the South, I ordered “Cloth 
of Gold” and “Flower and Thorn.” It 
would be difficult to say what they became 
to me. T shall not try, only this: About 
Mr. Aldrich’s verse there has always been 
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for me, besides its qwonderful grace, melody, 
pathos, a distinctive charm that I can liken 
only to — fragrance. 


SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 
TusxkaLoosa, Alabama, April 3, 1907. 





Had Thomas Railey Aldrich been less bril- 
liant in repartee, I should have esteemed him 
only as a poet. Had he been less poetical, 
I should have regarded him only as a wit. 

He was the embodiment of a smile or a 
tear ; the agent of each ; the master of both. 


CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 
Monterey, Calif., 28 March, 1907. 





Your request for a tribute to Mr. Aldrich 
went first to Newburyport, and reaches me 





here at an hour when I fear your publication 
will have gone to press, so that it is quite 
too late for me to attempt to do any justice 
to the strength, and beauty, and grace of Mr. 
Aldrich’s verse, of which his last is equal to 
his best, and which has no rival except 
among the singers of our early English song. 


HARKIteET Prescott Srorrorp. 
Wasiuinston, D. C., April 1, 1907. 


“TI do not know; I only died last night.” 
In the words of Aldrich, “I do not know.” 
But for my own reading I’d rather take up 
his short poems than those of any other 


American. Joaquin MILLER. 
The Hights, 
Dimonn, Calif., March 28, 1907. 












To those who knew him, the death of Mr. 
Aldrich will carry a poignancy that seldom 
attends the passing of men who have lived 
out their threescore years and ten. He was 
a lover of life. Like all poets of the Hora- 
tian kind, he knew the melancholy thought 
of dissolution, the end of pleasantness, but, 
even after the great sorrow of his last years, 
the meditatio mortis was alien from him. 
Lowell himself was not more remarkable for 
perennial youthfulness, and far more than 
Lowell, Aldrich looked astonishingly young — 
“a habit,” as he used to say, “acquired in 
youth.” Blonde, erect, and ruddy, with a 
peculiar debonair alertness of bearing, he 
seemed at seventy to defy mortality, to be 
himself as immortal as a lyric. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich was born Novem- 
ber 11, 1836, at Portsmouth, N. H., the 
“ Rivermouth ” of his books. When a child, 
he was taken to New Orleans, where, we are 


told, his father invested his property in a- 


banking business so securely that he could 
never afterward get more than a part of it 
out. In that half-tropical city he spent a 
decade of his childhood, drawing, we may be- 


T. B. ALDRICH, POET AND EDITOR. 


lieve, from its exotic sounds and _ sights 
imaginative clues to a richer and more ro- 
mantic life than was to be observed among 
the earnest dwellers upon the North Shore, 
with their preoccupations, commercial and 
transcendental. When the time came for him 
to prepare for college, he was sent North to 
his grandparents in Portsmouth, there to 
enact those engaging scenes in the life of a 
bad boy — “ but not a very bad boy ” — which 
he has chronicled in one of the best books of 
its sort in the world. In 1852, as he was on 
the eve of entering Harvard, his father died 
in New Orleans, and “Tom” Bailey, instead 
of taking his way to Cambridge, to study 
belles-lettres with Professor Longfellow, 
was enthroned upon a stool in the counting- 
room of his uncle, Charies Frost, in New 
York. 

Of this experience we can discover but 
two direct results —a singularly open and 
beautiful penmanship, and a shrewdness and 
capacity in business matters peculiar among 
poets ; but the indirect results of his years 
of residence in New York were momentous. 
Before leaving Portsmouth he had found a 
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place in the poet’s corner of the local news- 
paper for an occasional paper of verses, and 
from the time of his arrival in New York 
he seems to have heard the authentic voca- 
tion. He became the intimate of the ambi- 
tious young poets and jaunty wits of the 
Metropolitan group, Taylor, Stoddard, 
Arnold, Stedman, and the rest, and had a 
taste of the fairly adequate Bohemia that in 
the ‘fifties centred about “ Pfaff’s” and 
“Niblo’s.”. He became a constant con- 
tributor of verse to the best journals and 
magazines of the day, and with the pathetic 
“ Ballad of Baby Bell,” and “ Little Mabel, 
with her face against the pane ’’ — afterward 
anathema to him—won almost at once a 
conspicuous popular success. In 1855 he be- 
came a staff writer for the New York Even- 
ing Mirror ; irom 1856 to 1859 he was assist- 
ant editor of the Home Journal, then con- 
ducted by N. P. Willis; and in the early 
years of the Civil War he was a newspaper 
correspondent attached to Blenker’s division 
of the Army of the Potomac. Throughout 
this period his art was constantly ripening 
and refining. He published several volumes 
of verse showing both a growth in imagina- 
tive energy and an admirably fastidious self- 
criticism in the rejection of many of his 
popular successes. By 1865 he had definitely 
“arrived.” In that year he married, moved 
to Boston, and entered the employ of Tick- 
nor & Fields, then at the height of their 
prestige. as editor of Every Saturday. 

The years that Mr. Aldrich spent with this 
prosperous and benign publishing house 
coincided with his prime of life and with his 
most productive creative period. To the 
decade following 1865 belong some of the 
finest of his poems, as well as “ The Story 
of a Bad Boy” and “ Marjorie Daw,” which 
are likely to stand as the best of his prose. 
These years, too, were perhaps the happiest 
of a life rich in personal friendships. Mr. 
Howells, then assistant editor of the At- 
lantic, became his special friend and literary 
confidant, and with Edwin Booth there grew 
apace an affectionate attachment that was 
terminated only by the great actor’s death. 
The older men, like Longfellow and Lowell, 
found young Aldrich, with his talent, per- 
sonal distinction, and ready wit, the pleasant- 


est of companions. It was in the dining- 
room of Aldrich’s little house on Pinckney 
street that Longfellow conceived “ The 
Hanging of the Crane,” and when Lowell 
sailed in 1872 for two years in Europe, Ald- 
rich, with his young wife and much-admired 
twins, occupied Elmwood, where, as he once 
told the writer with conviction, he saw 
ghosts. Toward the end of this period his 
native instinct for success, aided and rein- 
forced by the wise kindliness of an influen- 
tial friend, decus columenque rerum, established 
him in the road to a material prosperity that 
has been rare among poets, and shaped his 
life to an Horatian amenity. In 1875, follow- 
ing the discontinuance of Every Saturday, 
Mr. Aldrich began that series of world- 
wanderings that were among the most char- 
acteristic pursuits of his later years ; and in 
1&81 he succeeded Mr. Howells in “the seat 
of the scorner,” the editorial chair of the At- 
lantic Monthly. 

In a little back office, overlooking the Old 
Granary Burying Ground, where, as he liked 
to say, lay those who would never submit 
any more manuscript, Mr. Aldrich spent nine 
years, solaced and supported by a pipe, an 
engine not hitherto in favor in that office, 
and by the constant attendance of his setter, 
“Trip.” Under his conduct the Atlantic at- 
tained a notable unity of flavor and distinc- 
tion of style. A little less accessible to new 
and unknown talent than Mr. Howells had 
been, he was yet quick to perceive the note 
of distinetion, and few of his swans turned 
out gecse. He was not a militant editor, 
and was not greatly concerned about politics 
and affairs. His interest was first and al- 
ways literature, and perhaps no editor of the 
Atlantic has printed more of it. During his 
tenure of office the afterglow of the great 
day of New England literature was fading, 
but fading slowly. He could count on an 
occasional poem irom L.ongfellow, Holmes, 
and Lowell, and many from the younger 
group, headed by Sill. He had Parkman and 
Fiske for historical papers, James and the 
two Hardys, American and English, for fic- 
tion. He developed the critical department 
of the magazine to a high degree of com- 
petence by marshalling what has seldom been 
seen in this country, a thoroughly compact 
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‘and capable coterie of critical reviewers. 
‘This group, which was composed of Richard 
‘Grant White, G. E. Woodberry, George Par- 
‘sons Lathrop, Horace Scudder, and Miss 
Harriet Waters Preston, contributed a sur- 
‘prisingly large proportion of the material 
that is embodied in the score of volumes of 
‘his editing. Read to-day, after the lapse of 
‘twenty years, it is still remarkable for pene- 
‘tration of insight and felicity of expression. 
It was under Aldrich, too, that the Ailantic 
‘won its international reputation as being, in 
‘the phrase of an English review, “the best 
edited magazine in the English language.” 
To his fastidious sense of phrase and syntax, 
reading proof was a sacrament. The last 
scrutiny was a function that he never dele- 
gated, and it fared ill with any split infinitive 
‘or suspended nominative —even with such 
seemingly innocent locutions as “ several 
people ” —that fell under his searching eye. 

In 1890 Mr. Aldrich resigned the editor- 
ship of the Atlantic to Mr. Scudder. 
Thenceforth he gave himself over largely to 
travel and to the delights of connoisseurship 
and friendly intercourse. It has been cus- 
tomary to lament the paucity of his produc- 
tion in verse in these later years, but few 
are the poets who have added to their repu- 
tation by anything written after their sixtieth 
birthday, and the man who had written, 

“To spring belongs the violet, and the blown 

Spice of the roses let the sunimmer own, 

Grant me this favor, Muse —all else withhold — 

That I may not write verse when I am old.” 
was too clear-sighted a critic to have any 
illusions as to the possibility of poetry by 
technique alone. Yet to his last period be- 
longs some admirable work. His blank 
verse drama, “ Judith of Bethulia,” is as not- 
able for the strength of its situation, for the 
genuine dramatic unction of its conception, 
as it is for the suave melody of its verse ; 
and in prose the pregnant notebook jottings, 
the delicate, suggestive sketches in _ his 
“ Ponkapog Papers,” the keen comic instinct 
of “A Sea Turn,” show little abatement of 
his exquisite faculty. In 1904 the first great 
sorrow of his fortunate life came to him in 
the death of one of his sons. How great 
the loss was only his intimates knew. By 
it, he said, his literary faculty was withered 
as by a touch of evil magic. He recovered 


it sufficiently to write a fine melodious elegy 
for the centenary of the birth of Longfellow, 
but his work was done. 

No less eminent a judge and practitioner 
of humor than Mark Twain has lately writ- 
ten: “Aldrich has never had his peer for 
prompt, and pithy, and witty, and humorous 
sayings. None has equalled him, certainly 
none has surpassed him, in the felicity of 
phrasing with which he clothed these children 
of his fancy. Aldrich was always brilliant, 
he couldn’t help it; he is a fire-opal set 
round with rose diamonds ; when he is not 
speaking, you know that his dainty fancies 
are twinkling and glimmering around in 
him ; when he speaks, the diamonds flash.” 

Though there may be in the superlatives 
of this a little-—-a very little —friendly ex- 
aggeration, all who knew him can bear wit- 
ness to its essential truth. It is difficult, 
however, to do adequate justice to the 
quality of Aldrich’s wit by reporting his 
tersely-turned witticisms. When the North 
American Review suddenly reduced its thick- 
ness by one-half, he said: “It looks as if 
destiny had sat on it” ; but to savor the full 
zest of the whimsicality we should have had 
to see the fine air, the charming half-proud, 
half-deprecatory toss of the head with which 
it was carried off. A great source of his wit 
lay in the humorous prejudices of which he 
had a vast supply. Could he find a dignified 
and pretentious person holding fast some of 
the ideas he himself specially disliked, he was 
at his best. He would literally —as Leigh 
Hunt said Lamb would have done to Johnson 
— “pelt him with pearls.” One of the most 
engaging qualities of his humor was a cer- 
tain happy impudence. He delighted to tell 
of his experience in getting his name rein- 
stated in the voting list of Boston after an 
absence of a year or two from his Mount 
Vernon street home: appearing before a 
minor magistrate of the race that, as Lowell 
said, “fought all our battles and got up all 
our draft riots,” he was asked his name and 
occupation, and if he could read. Modestly 
admitting that he could “a little,” he was 
given the Declaration of Independence and 
told to “ Read thot.” “ Begorra!” said Mr. 
Aldrich, “I will. ‘Whin in the coorse of 
human _ivints *” He was inconti- 
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nently allowed to register. 
sort are legion. 
his like again. 

This is not the place for an elaborate ap- 
preciation of Aldrich’s poetry, or a judicia! 
consideration of his place in American lit- 
erature. Yet one cannot write of him with- 
out speaking, however inadequately, of his 
fine achievement. More than any other of 
our American poets, perhaps, he was master 
of poetic style. None has ever had so ex- 
quisite a sense of poetic propriety, or dis- 
played such unremitting care for the coun- 
sels of perfection, such unflagging adroitness 
with the file. No poet of the century has a 
better right to answer Leopardi’s denun- 
ciatory question, 

* Musa, la lima ov’é?” 

Yet the perfect finish of his work, its deli- 
cacy, which, as Hawthorne wrote, one hardly 
dared breathe upon, have, perhaps, been too 
much emphasized in defining his poetic 
achievement. One has only to take up the 
volume of “ Songs and Sonnets,” which rep- 
resents his own last selection and arrange- 
ment of his work, to find qualities of ro- 
mance, of imaginative strength, of wistful 
humanity that blend in an impression of un- 
common range and vitality. Take such 
pieces as “On an Intaglio Head of 
Minerva,’ “The Rose,” “Palabras Cari- 
fiosas,” with their exquisite, half-playful 
sentiment, their last felicity of expression ; 
take the noble elegiac strain of “ Sargent’s 


Anecdotes of this 
We shall not soon listen to 








Portrait of Edwin Booth at the Players,” 
and “Tennyson”; take such haunting and 
poignant bits of frisson as “Identity” and 
“The One White Rose”; take the perfect 
sonnet, “ Sleep,” and “ Fredericksburg,” with 
its quiet beautiful beginning, its tragic and 
tremendous climax, and you have a group of 
poems, representative rather than excep- 
tional, that is as likely to last as long as any- 
thing that American literature has to show. 
Turn from them to anything save the very 
best of Longfellow’s, or Lowell’s, to Whit- 
man’s Titanic mouthings, to the average char- 
acteristic piece of Emerson or Poe : you find, 
perhaps, an ampler air, a deeper note, but 
you find, also, passages of surplusage and 
moments of langour. None of our poets has 
his precious cargo so neatly stowed for the 
voyage down the years as Aldrich. And de- 
spite the polish which so often makes for im- 
personality, none is more likely to create am 
abiding impression of individuality. Ab- 
stractions and other men’s ideas had little 
interest for him. He never expressed any- 
thing but himself, and he knew well whem 
to have a bit of the rough block on the pol- 
ished surface, when to break the smooth 
lapse of his verse with the frank and unpre- 
meditated line. It is hard to think of any 
name in our annals that at once suggests a 
quality of poetic pleasure so fine, so con- 
stant, and so individual as the name of 
Ferris Greenslet. 


“ Aldrich.” 
The New York Evening Post. 





“You would n’t like it yourself, you know, 
any better,” said Aldrich, before replying to 


the hearty greeting of a friend of thirty 
years who was surprised to see him out at 
the Boston Authors’ Club annual dinner a 
few Saturday nights ago. “ You won't like 
m” “Like what?” answered this old 
friend. “What are you kicking about ?” 
supposing the growl had reference to some 
arrangement for seating the guests of honor 
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or a demand upon him for a speech, perhaps, 


or poem. “Being seventy,” replied the 
poet ; “T can’t get used to it. It’s a strange 
feeling. It seems unnatural, improper. I 


” 


don’t like it,’ and he turned away to re- 


ceive his multitudinous greetings with that 
quizzical smile that converged those always 
waxed points of his Napoleon ITI. moustache. 

On reaching his seventieth birthday some 
weeks before, he had remarked to an inter- 
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viewing reporter : “I don’t approve of it. 


I 


have n’t any excuse to make, but I promise 


never to allow it to happen again.” To a 
reporter sent to interview him in 1886 he 
said: “I think a man ought never to cele- 
brate a birthday after the first one — and 
that, of course, he never remembers — for 
each celebration is a sad reminder of the 
fact that he is growing old. It seems to me 
that a man ought either to die when he is 
thirty, or live three hundred years. For the 
moment he feels himself at the height of his 
powers, and at the same time realizes that 
he knows so little, the tide turns, and he 
begins to fade away.” 


This horror of aging was probably due to 
the fact that as a celebrity Aldrich was old 
long before his time. Thanks to his pre- 
cocity, his “ Baby Bell,” by which he con- 
tinued to the end of his life to be identified, 
was written when he was nineteen. As this 
was away back in 1855,— when his contem- 
porary, Howells, was rising into fame and 
position ten years later as editor of the At- 
lantic, — Aldrich, already famous as “the 
author of ‘ Baby Bell,’” dated back to “ be- 
fore the war.” As his art partook of the 
finesse of Poe’s, and like Poe’s was always 
merely “art for art’s sake,” neither ethical 
nor philosophical nor anything deeper, so he 
seemed to belong to Poe’s period. In fact, 
he had been the literary protégé of Fitz 
Greene Halleck, a contemporary in literary 
production and popularity of N. P. Willis 
and George P. Morris in New York news- 
paper work ; and they were actually as old 
as Godey’s Lady’s Book and Putnam’s 
Monthly. Among Aldrich’s wealth of gar- 
nered literary bric-a-brac and autographic 
treasures, the pearl of great price which he 
used to say he would not exchange against 
any other was an autograph letter of Haw- 
thorne’s warmly praising his early poems. 
Hawthorne says in this letter, among other 
things, that some of them seem almost too 
delicate even to be breathed upon. 





It was in New York that Mr. Aldrich met 
his wife, then Miss Woodman, through 
Fdwin Booth’s kindly ministrations. At first 
Mr. Aldrich was afraid his stripling income 









would not meet the demand, and he wrote 
timidly : — 

Woodman, spare T. B. : 

Touch not a single curl ; 

He cannot shelter thee, 

Thou most expensive girl. 

Such readiness with the bon mot is, per- 
haps, one of the most characteristic and re- 
vealing marks of his talent. His brilliant 
Salem friend of the days when he lived sum- 
mers on Ocean street in Lynn, opposite Egg 
Rock, Mary Perkins Abbott, once wrote con- 
cerning Mark Twain’s ‘visits at the Aldrich 
house : “He was very humorous, but Mr. 
Aldrich was more humorous.” Mr. Aldrich 
telling a funny story after Mark Twain’s 


‘rules for reserving the “nub” to the crisis, 


and slurring all points tiat interfere with 
this — which method, in Mrs. Abbott’s view, 
produces the melancholy effect that is to be 
seen in some of Mark Twain’s elaborated 
efforts —is an impossibility to imagine. He 
was deliciously absurd in his conceits, which 
were always a surprise, apparently, to him- 
self, and ever witty without seeming to set 
out to be. 


It was as early as 1873 that Ticknor & 
Fields issued a “ complete collection” of his 
poems. Eight years before that, in 1866, the 
same publishing house, the foremost literary 
firm of the country in those days, had invited 
him to the editorial chair of Every Saturday, 
which was mainly an excellent collection of 
reprints from English reviews and maga- 
zines, a sort of weekly Littell’s, with Ald- 
rich’s taste in selection its main asset. Be- 
tween this editorship and that of the At- 
lantic, which followed in 1880, his productive 
powers seem to have been so largely ab- 
sorbed or dissipated that to the end of his 
career no more significant and successful 
poem stands to his credit, and he is still 
known es the author of “ Baby Bell.” His 
poems are each and all gems of high quality, 
dainty in taste and fancy, often quaint, origi- 
nal conceptions, and always perfect in finish. 
Herrick, Lovelace, and such poets of the 
elder English school come oftenest to mind 
in contemplating these jewels of the verse- 
makers’ craft. 

After extensive travels in the East, as well 
as in Russia and the more common pathways 
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of Europe, he brought home no _ heavier 


sheaves than a series of such songs from the 
Persian as are strung together under the 
gorgeous but somewhat inconsequent title of 
“Cloth of Gold.” These pictures are as vivid 
as any of the canvases by the French lovers 
of Oriental color that occupy so much of the 
wall space at every Paris salon — by love of 
which they were perhaps inspired, no nearer 
the East than Paris. 

But not all his powers ‘were expended on 
these pictorially splendid, but merely surface 
and sensuous effects. He aspired to embody 
now and then such a thought as goes deeper 
even than human understanding can follow, 
as in the famous poem which has been the 
subject of the well-known painting by his 
‘friend, Vedder : — 

IDENTITY. 

Somewhere — in desolate, wind-swept space — 

In twilightland — in No-man’s-land — 
Two hurrying Shapes met face to face, 
Ard bade each other stand. 


** And who are you ?” cried one a-gape, 
Shuddering in the gloaming light. 

“1 know not,” said the second Shape, 
“TI only died last night!” 


Nothing is unfairer or unwiser in forming 
an estimate of an artist’s work than to com- 
plain that he has not been some one else — 
that Meissonier, for example, was not Millet, 
that Corot had not Monet’s color, that Verdi 
was not Wagner, that Tennyson was not 
Browning, that Holmes was not Emerson, 
that Aldrich had not the seriousness of 
Longfellow, and has not left behind him, as 
did Longfellow and Whittier, figures that 
forever people the New England scenes to 
which he was born and amid which he had 
passed his life as they did. It is true they 
personified native traits, and virtues, and 
charms 

— not too good 
For human nature’s daily food. 
But has not Aldrich enriched our belong- 
ings, rather plain and sombre otherwise, 
with the bijouterie of pottic art? The 
Portsmouth-born poet brought to us a sup- 
pleness of line and fine warmth of color, a 
daintiness and delicacy of polish that were 
really exotic in New England, more French, 
or rather Parisian, than Yankee in charac- 


ter. His vers de société were really the 
“article de Paris” in literature. He carved 
a cherry-stone and twisted up silver thread 
into Russian-like jewelry as hardly any other 
American artist has been able to do. No 
wonder that he has been translated into 
French and Dutch with admiration. 


But Mr. Aldrich’s literary output has not 
been all in verse. Perhaps he is as widely 
known as the author of “A Story of a Bad 
Boy” as by his “ Baby Bell.” Not long ago 
the “ Bad Boy” was translated into French 
by Madame Bentzon and published as the 
feuilleton of a Paris daily newspaper. It is 
inconiparable as a book for boys, and should 
be read even by the boys of to-day. It is no 
secret that it was largely autobiographical. 
His elaborate novel, “The Stillwater 
Tragedy,” is perhaps his most serious prose 
work. His narrative style is animated and 
vivid, and the details of a murder and the 
confusing of the murderer with the hero are 
worked out with great “detective” inge- 
nuity. Interest of plot is also a main factor 
of merit in the “Queen of Sheba,” where 
the pathos is deftly interwoven with the 
humor furnished by the quaint delusions of 
the insane. As for that gem of story- 
writing, unique in all literature, “ Marjorie 
Daw,” it is all a quip, a practical joke upon 
the reader, piercingly sweet, but not without 
the tang of bitterness and the vexation that 
always follow a practical joke. The pity is 
that so sweet and delicious a figure in a 
hammock should be so ruthlessly blown to 
the winds at the end. It is a blow like the 
wanton destruction of a marble nymph of 
perfect classic grace and unapproachable art 
before one’s eyes. 


Nor was the novel his only excursion be- 
yond the field of verse. It was his greatest 
grief, in a life not without sharp, wearing 
literary defeat and disappointment, notwith- 
standing his long career of worldly success, 
that he never could write a successful acting 
drama for the stage. He was ever thinking 
and striving toward it, and, indeed, had a bit 
of real, though qualified, success in his short 
poetic drama, “ Mercedes.” Read among his 
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poems it seems a masterly play, with here 
and there the lightning strokes of true dra- 
matic power. On the stage in practice it 
was but a succés d’estime, tolerated for the 
sake of the author’s distinction. It is the 
Sardou plet of passion vs. patriotism — the 
old, old story of the standard Sardou five-act 
melodrama compressed into a single act. 
Then there was the more important and am- 
bitious drama in verse of “ Judith and Holo- 
fernes,” brought out last year for the second 
time in Miss Nance O’Neil’s repertory. It 
was the belief of the author that the dire 
failure of this remarkable artist in tragedy 
with the New York public (with its disas- 
trous results upon Mr. Aldrich’s dramatic 
ambitions ) was the direct work of a con- 
spiracy between the theatrical trust and the 
critics of the New York press. The burning 
indignation with which this long-time literary 
pet of New York, both in society and in Bo- 
hemia, returned from the metropolis after 
this extraordinary treatment of perhaps the 
most powerful tragic actress of the Ameri- 
can stage was frankly expressed to more 
than one literary friend here. He had a 
right to hope, with his high ambitions, his 
methodical industry, and his marvelous in- 
genuity of invention, together with his rip- 
ened powers and mental growth under all 
manner of experiences in the life of the great 
world, for some such distinction as has been 
won on the stage by the great Parisian lit- 
térateurs, by Sudermann and Hauptmann in 
Germany and Ibsen in Scandinavia. 


No review of Aldrich’s life would take in 
all its elements if it did not notice as a chief 
factor his abundant comfort and elegance 
of living. His progressive evolution in Bos- 
ton society as a man of family has been said 
to have been measured by his three removes, 
successively: first, from Charles street, 
where he neighbored with Mrs. James T. 
Fields and Dr. Oliver W. Holmes : when he 
climbed up Pinckney street to the neigh- 
borhood of E. P. Whipple ; and when finally 
he attained the top-notch for the true Bos- 
tonian of a swell-front mansion of many 
stories and a marble-pillared front door, in 
the grand row on Mt. Vernon street, where 
the deep lots contain tall trees and grass 








plot. To Aldrich’s New Yorkers, Mt. Ver- 
non street always had the pervading air of 
antiquity, they said, quaintly like a bit of 
Chester or Coventry. At the time Aldrich 
moved in there he had for neighbors on the 
one hand Charles Francis Adams, and on the 
other Bancroft, the son of the historian ; 
while diagonally across the way lived Mrs. 
Hemenway, who vindicated her distinction 
as the richest woman in New England by 
saving for Boston the Old South Meeting 
House. In this superb house, thanks to the 
“ discriminating ardor” of both husband and 
wife in honsehold decoration, all the rooms 
on all the floors were rich with rare and 
fascinating objects gathered in wide travel 
and research, and yet all was pervaded by a 
well-bred quietness of tone and air of com- 
fort. It is a auestion which some of his ad- 
mirers have raised whether this richness of 
luck did not clog his productivity, as a 
honey-bee sometimes becomes too richly 
laden with his sweets for flight. Certain it 
is that he held as the crown and sanctum 
sanctorum of this great Mt. Vernon-street 
establishment his literary workshop. It was 
at the top of the house, with its wonderful 
view of the great circle all around the hori- 
zon, and even more wonderful at night than 
by day, as Mark Twain has described it. 
Here, as in the Atlantic Monthly office, he 
could obtain that complete seclusion and 
isolation which all literary workers find the 
first essential of production. The Atlantic 
Monthly editorial room had in his day only 
the companionship of the old Boston family 
tombs of the Granary Burying Ground ; but 
it had, too, a speaking tube connecting with 
the office of the publishers. It was after a 
disastrous interruption through this tube 
that Aldrich, as he described the incident, 
“flew at-the tube, plugged it with a cork, 
and drove that in with a poker.” The output 
from the retreat at the top of the Mt. Ver- 
non-street house, however, has been lament- 
ably small for so famous a grinder of gems. 
But the consolation is found in the absence 
from his book of that moiety of mediocre 
and uninspired things that always swells any 
mass of literary remains. 


Edward H. Clement. 


The Boston Trans-ript. 
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Fitting tribute to the genius of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich is paid in the appreciations 
of his work and of his personality, by lead- 
ing American writers, to which THE WRITER 
this month devotes its space. He wili al- 
ways be distinguished by the exquisite per- 
fection of his art. It was no mere carving 
of cherry-stones ; everything that he wrote 
had in it a worthy thought, the expression of 
which he perfected to the ultimate degree. 
With such conscientious devotion to finish, 
his writings could not be voluminous. There 
was no reason to criticise him because he 
did not publish more. Mr. Aldrich himself 
protested against the suggestion that he had 
been indolent since fortune came to him. 








“It is unjust,” he said, “for though I do not 
produce as much, [ give the time to careful 
consideration of what I write. I work just 
as much as ever.” It is not too much to 
say that at the time of his death he was the 
foremost American poet. A master work- 


man of American literature has passed away. 


Mr. Aldrich’s verse, though most of it is 
light, is mainly serious, but in his prose work 
he showed the sense of humor which was 
one of his notable characteristics. The 
quality of his humor is illustrated by a letter 
that he wrote once on receiving a letter from 
Professor E. S. Morse, whose handwriting 
was anything but legible. It read :—- 


“My dear Mr. Morse: It was very pleasant to 
receive a letter from you the other day. Perhaps I 
should have found it pleasanter if I had been able to 
decipher it. I don’t think I mastered anything be- 
yond the date — which I knew — and the signature —- 
which I guessed at. There is a singular and per- 
petual charm in a letter of yours; it never grows 
o'd ; it never loses its novelty. One can say to one’s 
self every morning : ‘ There’s that letter of Morse’s. 
I have n’t read it yet ; I think I’li take another shy 
at it to-day, and maybe I shall be able, in the course 
of a few years, to make out what he means by those 
t’s that look like w’s, and those i’s that have n’t any 
eyebrows.’ Other letters are read and thrown away 
and forgotten, but yours are kept forever — unread. 
One of them will last a reasonable man a lifetime. 
Admiringly yours, T. B. Aldrich.” 


oe 


When Mr. Aldrich was a young man work- 
ing in his uncle’s counting room, after he 
had given up the idea of going to Harvard, 
he spent his leisure hours in composing 
poems, some of which he sold. Mr. Sted- 
man has related that when Aldrich’s uncle, 
who objected to his young assistant’s wast- 
ing valuable time over “rhymes,” learned 
that James T. Fields had paid the lad fiiteen 
dollars for a poem, he was dumbfounded, and 
naively exclaimed : “Why don’t you send 
one to the thundering fool every day ?” 


e*-e 


Mr. Aldrich himself used to tell how when 
his first volume of poems was brought out, 
in his youthful pride of authorship he has- 
tened to send a presentation copy to Dr. 
Holmes. “In return,” said Mr. Aldrich, “I 
received the kindest letter ever written by 
a celebrity to an obscurity. It virtually told 
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me not to make any more verses unless I 
could make better ones. It told me this, but 
with such delicate frankness of phrase that 
it seemed to me as if the writer had laid his 
hand in tender reproof upon my shoulder, as 
an elder brother might have done.” 

ok * * 

On the other hand, Mr. Aldrich received 
encouragement irom James Russell Lowell. 
Dr. Hale has told the story thus : — 

“When Lowell was editor of the Atlantic, 
he received a contribution from Aldrich, then 
just starting in his literary career. 
much 






























































He was 
impressed with the merits of the 


article, and in sending the author a check for 
it enclosed a congratulatory note, advising 
him to ‘continue writing and follow litera- 
ture as a profession.’ The kind thoughtful- 
ness was appreciated and remembered by 
Aldrich, and the note was careiully pre- 
served. Years afterward, when Aldrich him- 
self was the editor of the Atlantic and 
Lowell sent him a contribution, he was grati- 
fied at receiving’a copy of the note he had 
written years before.” 























































































































































































































: 
e on * * 
e Julius Chambers says that Mr. Aldrich 
A told him that he regarded “ Margery Daw” 
i. as the best of all his prose, because it was 
e. the truest to life, and done with simplicity. 
Then he added: “The first words of that 
story written were, ‘There is no Margery 
K- Daw !’” es 
1e€ 
‘d, Mr. Aldrich’s last poem, read at the Long- 
1g fellow centennial, was as follows : — 
d- LONGFELLOW. 
le, 1807-1907. 
st- Above his grave the grass and snow 
Their soft antiphonal strophes write : 
ied Moonrise and dzybreak come and go ; 
ent Summer by summer on the height 
ind The thrushes find melodious breath ; 
and Here let no vagrant winds that biow 
Across the spaces of the night 
Whisper of death. 
They do not die who leave their thought 
hen Imprinted on some deathless page. 
Themselves may pass ; the spell they wrought 
out, 
. Endures on earth from age to age. 
has- And thou, whose voice but yesterday 
Dr. Fell upon charmed listening ears, 
Seal | Thou shalt not know the touch of years : 
1 by Thou holdest time and chance at bay. 











Thor livest in thy living word 
As when its cadence first was heard. 








O Gracious Poet and benign, 
Seloved presence ! now as then 
Thou standest by the hearts of men. 
Their fireside joys and griefs are thine ; 
Thou speakest to them of their dead, 
‘They listen and are comforted. 
They break the bread and pour the wine 
Of life with thee, as in those days 
Men saw thee passing on the street 
Beneath the elms—O reverend feet 
That walk in far celestial ways ! ‘ 


o> 


Nothing could be more beautiful than Mr. 
Aldrich’s relations with his family. His sur- 
viving son, Talbot Aldrich, has said since his 
death : “ Ele was the dearest father, the sun- 
niest nature, and the closest friend that man 
ever knew. I have heard him termed, time 
and again, ‘that eternal boy... My mother 
and he have always been like a pair of young 
lovers. In the fotty-two years that had 
elapsed since their marriage, the longest 
time they were ever apart was two weeks, 
and I have heard him say that those were 
two weeks too many. To my _ brother 
Charles, who died three years ago in the 
Adirondacks, and to myself he was ever our 
closest and dearest friend, more like an elder 
brother than a father.” 


He died a poet. “TI regard death as 


nothing but the passing of the shadow on 
the flower,” he said not long before he 
passed away, and his very last words were : 
“In spite of all, [ am going to sleep ; put 


out the lights.” W. Il. H. 
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Irsen AND His IsM. 
(28 c.) for April. 

An ORDER FOR THE Next Postr.—II. Gerald Stan- 
ley Lee. Putnam’s Monthly (28 c.) for April. 

Focizzaro aND “ THe Sarinr.” Illustrated. 
faele Simboli. 


Joseph M. Rogers. Lippincott‘s 


Raf- 


Putnam’s Monthly (28 c.) for April. 
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LITER\TURE AND THE Pepacocs. Charles W. Hol- 


man. To-morrow (13 ¢.) for April. 


Gorrne’s Nature Puirosopuy. Open Court 
(13 c.) for April. 

PorTRY IN THE MaGazines. Editor’s Easy Chai:, 
Harper's Magazine ( 38 c.) for April. 

Tue ReLation OF AMERICAN MEN oF LITEKATURE 
TC THE PeRiopicaLs, Editor’s Study, Harper's Maga- 
zine (38 ¢.) for April. 

Jeremian Curtin. With portrait. Clarence H. 
Denny. Harvard Graduates’ Magazine (78 c.) for 
March. 

LONGFELLOW at Harvarv. With portrait. Edward 
Everett Uale. Harvara Graduates’ Magazine (78 c.) 
for March. 

Tue DPoret oF THE Srerras ON His FROeLEM-PoEM 
Deatinc with Love AFTER MARRIAGE: A CONVER- 
SATION. Joaquin Miller. Arena ( 28 c.) for March. 

Some .\spects oF Por’s Poetry. H. Holland Car- 
ter. Arena (28 c.) for March. 

Oscar Witpe. Professor Archibald Henderson, 
Ph.D. Arena ( 25 c. } for March. 

Ernest Howarp Crossy: Prophet of Peace and 
Apostle of Social Righteousness. With frontispiece 
portrait. R. O. Flower. Arena (28 c.) for March. 

A Gtance at Worpswortu’s Reapinc—I. Lane 
Cooper. Modern Language Notes (28 c.) for March. 

Epcar Po&z et ALFrep pe Musser. E. J. Double- 
dout. Modern Language Netes ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Browninc’s Dramas—I. Caroline L. Sparrow. 
Modern Language Notes ( 28 c.) for March. 

J. T. Trowsripce. With portrait. Hugh C. Weir. 
American Boy (13 c.) for March. 

Tue Nove.tist — THeoreticaLLty Speakinc. David 
Graham Phillips. Book News Monthly (8 c¢.) for 
March. 

A Typricat Inprantan. Riley. Elizabeth Miller. 
Book News Monthly (8 c. ) for March. 

Ritey— Poet oF tHE Peorre. Bliss Carman. 
Book News Monthly (8 c.) for March. 

James Wuitcoms Ritey. As a person. Henry van 
Dyke. Book News Monthly (8 c.) for March. 

“J. S. or Dare.” (F. J. Stimson.) Robert Adger 
Bowen. Book News Monthly (8 c.) for March. 

THe Art or Loncrettow. W. D. Howells. North 
American Review (28 c.) for March 1. 

Marx Twatn’s Auvtosrocrapny — XIiI. and XIV. 
North American Review (28 c. cach) for March 1 
ard 15. 

fae Truta Asour THE ELIZABETHAN PLay- 
wricuts. Brander Matthews. North American Review 
(2 c.) for March 15. 

THe LoncreLttow CENTENARY. Illustrated. Caro- 
line Ticknor. Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for March 2. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








Maxim Gorky is seriously ill in London 
with consumption. 

William Dean Howells observed his seven- 
tieth birthday March 1. John Burroughs will 
be seventy April 3, and Edward Everett Hale 
will be eighty-five the same day. 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin Riggs will sail 
for Europe April to. 

Lloyd Osbourne is spending the winter in: 
the Riviera. 

Richard Harding Davis is now on the west 
coast of Africa, and is going to the Congo, 
for literary material. 

Mrs. Lionel S. Marks (formerly Miss 
Josephine Preston Peabody ) is traveling in 
Europe. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke is traveling in Syria. 
He expects to return in June. 

Mark Twain, who is now in Bermuda, is 
to build a country house at Redding, Conn., 
where he has bought a 100-acre farm. 

Mrs. Edith Wharton is in Europe for an 
indefinite period. 

Mrs. Susan B. Cabot, of Boston, who died 
recently, bequeathed to Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett $20,000 and a share in the Boston 
Athenaeum. 

James B. Connolly, who enlisted as a sailor 
in the United States navy, to get literary 
material, has been discharged from the ser- 
vice at his own request. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, are soon to issue the 
correspondence of the Wordsworth family, 
in three volumes, to be edited by the great- 
est of Wordsworthian students, Professor 
William Knight. 

The University of California has published 
a “Survey of Scottish, Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century ( with some reference to 
the eighteenth ).”.. The author is James 
Main Dixon. 

The National Magazine ( Boston ) has in- 
creased its price to $1.50 a year, fifteen cents 
a copy, beginning with the number for April. 

The printers of Town Topics and the Smart 
Set were burned out March 8. 

Archibald Clavering Gunter died in New 
York February 24, aged fifty-nine. 

Wendell Phillips Garrison, editor of the 
Nation from 1865 to 1906, died in South 
Orange, N. J., February 27, aged sixty-six. 

Alfred Hodder died in New York March 
4, aged forty years. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich died in Bostom 
March 19, aged seventy years. 








